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IInTIRODUCTION 



It is becoming more and more apparent that the hottest area 
of the civil rights struggle will be in the North. It is not only for socialists 
that the equivocal role of the labor movement in this respect is of grave concern. 
The attacks of the WJiG? and its labor secretary, Herbert Hill upon umon oiscrim- 
ination have been met in an unsatisfactory way by the labor leadership, frejmr- 
partantly even, labor has failed to take up the cudgels against the xfennejr admin- 
istration in a real fight for jobs„ The lack of jobs - in an econornj. wedded to 
war production and the defense of capitalism in the cold war, has nm become key 
to the Negro struggle o 

A differential between Hegro and white employment has always ex- 
istedo I'Jhat is new in I963 - as contrasted to, let us say, 19U8, is that now, the 
level of blue collar employment generally has reached a (proportionately) new low 
which threatens to be permanent in a ix:.::\ft:- when the society as a whole is not de- 
pressed as it was in the thirties. Such demands as FEFC, while absolutely essential, 
are limited in effects We talk in this pamphlet of a Negro depressionc. This _ is 
the mW the issue. It also provides an understanding of how, with ^Pf opriate 
union militance, a Negro-vJhite-labor alliance is possible c The crisis of both Ne- 
^ an^T^Se !aboB ifintimately connected with the crisis of the econony as a whole 
and Kennedy's OTogram„ A break with Kennedy and his Party, and a move towards a 
new and more basic solution to the Cold War political and economic ^^^^^^'J^^ J^ 
therefore prerequisite to a genuinely successful conclusion to the Negro struggleo 

Aside from compellingly fundamental moral considerations , social- 
ists are especially concerned with the progress of the more militant groupings of 
Negro trade unionists because their very demands speak for the real and today not 
fully understood needs of the white workers as well. Their protests against the 
failures of the T/hite union leadership may force them to longer range solutions, 
solutions which are truly proportionate to the scope of the crisis at hand. 

In analyzing the crisis, we discuss the decline of the United 
Automobile ivorkers as a militant force for progiess; The lineup within the UA^ 
troSs an especially graphic view of the conflict. The UAVf is still, on balance, 
tSelleanest! Sost subsSntially democratic, and fundamentally, the most socially 
orientSandklitant large union in America „ Yet, that comparative progressivism 
S no longer even barely sufficient, when ranged against the needs of the white 
and Negro workers and the Negro struggle as a vfhole^ 

This article has been expanded from an academic papers perhaps 
the footnotes will be helpful for those who wish a more detailed examination of 
the problems. In addition, a large part of the article is ^^^tten in J somewhat 
detached, "academic" style which may not be fully appropriate for the franlcly 
partisan piirposes for which this pamphlet -is intendeds 
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But apart from the necessity for quelling prejudice on the job, 
which characterized most industrial unions, the U.A.W. leadership fought in 
an especially extraordinary and straightf ortvard way against racism. During 
the Detroit race riot of I9I4.3, Walter Reuther spoke at a joint UAW-l^IAAGP 
rally. In a challenge to the racists > he promised that **the UAif-€IO would 
tell any worker that refused to work yd.th a colored worker that he could 
leave the plant because he did not belong there." This was not a statement 
that a more conventional union leader would have made^ for despite the com- 
pulsion of cooperation during strikes, many UA17 workers, rural in origin 
and prejudiced, balked at Yforking side by side and on equal terms with Ne- 
groes. Walkouts against enforcement of seniority provisions in the cases 
of Megroes were frequent. Llanagement yms not baclarard in encouraging white 
bias In the shop. let the UAW leaders, on the ?riiole idealists and to a 
large extent 1 like Reuther, socialists or ex -socialists, were unequivocal.-^ 
Reuther himself is understandably proud of the UAW record. He claims, that 
for twenty years the VMI has worked to get company agreement to a fair em- 
ployment clause in the contract* "We have spent from three to five o'clock 
in the morning when we had a seven o*clock strike deadline. "2 The Inter- 
national Union did not hesitate recently to place one of its Southern 
locals in trusteeship for violating UAW policies on integration. 3 Except 
for the CIO Packinghouse Union, the UAW^s civil rights record, inside the 
union and out, is Unapproachable > not only in the labor movementibit in 
the society as a vfholei It is all the more remarkable considering the 
strong inbuilt bias of the membership^ and the racial tinderbox of t)e*- 
troit in which the union is centered! 

Yet with its excellent record^ the UAW leadership is under 
attack from articulate Megro workers in its own ranks • Let us now examine 
by whom and why* 



1» Howe and Widick, op» cit., pp 219-221. 

2. Hearings of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, held in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, Dec. lU-15^ i960 (U.S. Gov't Printing Office, I96I) Testimory of 
Walter Reuther, p. 142 • Reuther went slightly overboard in claiming that 
in the 19^3 riot Negroes and whites worked well together in the shop. In 
the larger and stronger UAW shops they did. Tihere the union was less en- 
trenched they did not. See f .n* above. He also said however, with truth, 
that* the UAW had lost NIRB elections because of its adamance on integra- 
tion, 

3# Emplo3rment : I96I U.S. Commission on Civil Rights Report (U.S., Gov't 
Printing Office) p. II4I. This report also provides documentation on the 
policies of the craft unions. 

U# Howe and Widick, op. cit., p. 9. "Appeal to the top of the mind of a 
factory worker who came to Detroit ten years ago from Alabama and you may, 
if you are skillful and persistant, make a scratch; but how shallow that 
scbatch seems when compared to the deep pools of prejudice that well up in 
his unconscious and, to a large extent, his conscious emotions." 
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THE IRADE UKION LB/lPmSHIP COUNCIL 



The Negro-American Labor Council was formed in 196p to organize 
Negro opposition to discrimination ivithin labor's ranks. It was led by 
A. Philip Randolph, the leading American Negro trade unionist. The UALO 
was attacked as a "dual union" by George Meany, despite the long history 
of respected ethnic organizations within the labor ^^^^^^fJi^''^^]t^}'°K 
Committee, Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, United Hebrew Trades). 
Randolph was also censured by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. Jn «eany s 
Yfords, Randolph was to blame for "the gap that has developed betareen or- 
ganized labor and the Negro community^" 

The most recent KALC convention, held in New York City, November 
1962, retreated somewhat from its previous attacks on the Federation. The 
NALC failed to keep pace with the new momentum of the needs of the Negro 
conmunity in regard to jobs-it failed to level the necessary attack on 
SrSloVconservative reluctance to wage a real fight on the unemploy- 
ment question.! Resisting strong pressure, it refrained from endorsing . 
the NAACP plan to decertify discriminatory unions (the vote on its execu- 
tive board was 7-6) and heard a speech by George Meany, ^*o attacked Km.. 
No KHAGP spokesman was invited to respond. In addition, the ^^°1-^ 
leader shio took steps against the activity of its Chicago , chapter, one of 
the more active and militant MLC affiliates. 

The Detroit NALC delegation was opposed to Randolph's approach. 
The Detroiters strongly support the NAACP policy and ^^■"^J.^.'^^^^/^g^J . 
sive policy in the direction of building Negro caucuses mthin the unions 
(even though it may not be stated publicly in those words). These De- 
Si? ML^members are leaders of an organization in Detroit, formed at 
about the same time as the NULC but independent of it: the^Trade Union 
Ladership Council. The TULG has 8,000 members, the f J^^^^^.^J^f °^^^J^ 
W members. It also contains the leadership of a laborers' local, many 
hotel and restaurant workers, bus drivers and dairy employees. 

The TULC functions not only as a Negro protest organization 
but as a social club, with a headquarters (the A. ^Jil^P Randolph Free- 
dom House) and a bar reserved for members and guests. "Indeed, it 
maintains an active program of social, educational ^f^HHf-J^^'"' 
activities. Thus the club reinforces its ideological appeal with... 
the SyaS; of its members to a private club."3 Many TULC members also 



1 The 1ob issue has become even more obvious as a central issue since 
the mK convention. Randolph's leadership in the forthcoming Iferch on 
Washington, however, is a promise of a return to militance. 

2.. David Greenstone, labor and Politics (PhD thesis). University of 
Chicago, 1963, Chapter two, pp OY-08. 

■?. Ibid,. 
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belong to block clubs in Detroit, The block club movement^ which has be- 
come extremely potent in city politics in the past decade, has the nominal 
purpose of neighborhood improvement. In fulfilling that f\inction, however, 
it has also been used by Negroes as a channel for community protest, 

TULG^s complaints were directedcmost strongly against discrim- 
inatory policies in the skilled trades and union acquiescence in employer 
bias in hiring and promotions. Horace Sheffield, a secondary UAW leader 
and TULC vice-president (in practice its most dynamic spokesman) indicated 
the mood of the Negro militants when he told the Civil Rights Commission: 
"Today the Negro trade unionists have gotten away from the old radical 
theory that you don^t call in the cops no matter hov^ bad the robbers are." 
Sheffield said thatihe TULC is asking that the a nti-closed shop provision 
in the Taft-Hartley Act be enforced against those building trades locals 
which exclude non-whites* He also demanded other NIRB sanctions against 
discrimination*! 

This willingness to "call in the cops" is one aspect of the 
TULC clash with the Reuther leadership^ which has been reluctant to wage 
a serious fight against Meany and the building trades on the discrimina- 
tion issue. The UAW hierarchy, so conscious of its own record and pro- - 
mise on the issue, must of necessity find itself embarrassd by its vac- 
illations* 

The 'second area of conflict is more direct and at the same time 
more ambiguous. For years, the UA¥[ has been active in Michigan politics 
through COPE, which dominates the Detroit Democratic Party and which is in 
turn dominated by the UAW* Democratic pricinct organizations in most of 
Detroit are directly or indirectly creatures of the UAW-GOPE phalanx. 
During the last decade, the UAW has become established in city politics 
and has functioned less and less like the organization which rhetoricised 
in 19U8 about joining with other liberal groups to remold the Democratic 
Party nationally. In other words, the union has begun 1) to have a stake 
in the settled political scene, and 2) to solidify relationships with 
non-labor liberals and other elements whose 'own compromises the UAW must 
take into account in its political activity. This means "moderation^' on 
many issues, including specifically "Negro" issues such as tirban renewal, 
housing and school integration. Yet this is precisely the moment when 
Negroes are calling for a settling of accounts at whatever expense. They 
will not accept compromises or go-slow tactics on such matters as housing 
integration. In the tinderbox ofl Detroit this attitude, represented by 
the TULC, results in conflict with the UAW. The union has paid a high 
price for its "success" in state and city politics. 



1, Civil Rights Commission, Detroit hearings, op.cit., pp 78-79. His 
testimory goes into considerable detail on the TULC program on appren- 
ticeship tbraining, seniority, minoiity education, etc. 
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Alongside of this issue is the matter of Negro officers in the 
union. The UAW has never had a Negro member of the Executive Board. Ex- 
ecutive Board members are regional directorsj since Ifegroes are a majority 
in no single region^ none has ever been elected as a director. In the 
'forties, the Communist Party bloc inside the union agitated for a place 
on the Board reserved for a Negro, The Reuther caucus campaigned against 
it and by a slovr process of education convinced most of the active Negro 
members that the CP proposal was racism in reverse, 1 

Novir, almost tvro decades later, Negroes complain that they have 
been betrayed by the Reuther leadership. Six months ago there was still 
not a Negro on the Board, There is a similar problem in the union locals. 
In 1952, a random sample of Detroit locals found that Negroes constituted 
about 13% of UA?/ membership in the city, or about 58,000 workers. Negroes 
today constitute about one-quarter to one-third of the average large UAIJ 
local in Detroit. Therefore, since Negroes are in a minority in all lo- 
cals, they have not had representation as union officers and staff mem- 
bers nearly proportional to their strength in the union as a whole. 

The second clash between'^±he TULC and the union comes, then, 
from a Negro grievance that in city politics and in the running of the 
union, the Reuther caucus does not take account of the Negro's pressing 
needs. 

There is one basic interlocking factor in the fight — now in 
its formative stage— between the TULC and the UAIT leadership. Its ex- 
position is an excellent way of using the race question to understand the 
decline of the UAW as a union in an overall sense. 

THE NE(S10 DEIRESSION 

It is fashionable to refer to economic lapses in the post-fforld 
¥fer II era as "recessions." By and large this is a correct designation of 
economic crises which span a temporary stage in the business cycle and do 
not involve America in the wacking insecurity which scarred the 1930 s. 
Unemployment levels, while permanently high, do not approach in any way 
the level of the 'thirties. 

Yet for the mass production work force, the series of post-war 
recessions is much more than a low point in a shortly-to-revive cycle. 
Automation and the failures of the economy have begun to take a permanent 
toll. Thousands of laid-off workers will never return to the assembly 



1, Howe andWidick, op. cit., pp 223-22^. It is probable that Reuther 's 
logic was lent a hand by the reputation of the CP, which during the war 

had supported piecework and had denounced A. Philip Randolph's proposed 
March on Washington for jobs. The more radical Negroes (not directly 
within the orbit of the CP), to whom the proposal might have had appeal, 
certainly remembered that , 

2, James Wilson, Negro Politics, pp 28-31. 
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line. This is particularly true for the automobile industry (as well as 
far steel and packinghouse). One breathtaking statistic illustrates the 
point. In 1957, 602,000 workers produced 7,200,000 cars and trucks. In 
1962, it took only 559,000 workers, 7 per cent fewer than in 1957, to 
turn out 8,200,000 cars and trucks, 13 per cent above 1957 production.-^ 
Automobile workers are losing jobs at the same time that more jobs are 
needed (Walter Reuther states that 1,350,000 new people will be entering 
the job market each year). 2 

Other statistics, dry but illuminating, emphasize the problem. 
The Deparibment of Labor has compiled statistics showing the percentage of 
workers in each category unemployed, classified by industry. These stat- 
istics cBver the years 1958-60, 

In the year 1958, a bad year for auto, the average percentage 
of unemployed in non-agricultimal industry was h.$%. The break-dovm by 
industry reveals that auto had the highest percentage unemployed: 21.3%, 
lU.8^--almost three and a half times-higher than the average. The next 
highest percentage unemployed was in construction, with 13.7% idelea. 

The next two years are considerably less startling, but still 
indicative. In 1959, 10.3^ of the automobile work force was unemployed. 
^ was s^passed oky by the 12.0^ figure in construction, and was still 
twice the over-all average, of 5.1 per cent. 

In I960, the figure for auto was 8,U^. This was surpassed by 
cfenstruction (12.2fo)5 finished textiles (10,5^); forest, fishing and min- 
Sr(9!5?)rand lumber and wood products (9.1fo). The average was again 
5,15S, this time only 3.3^ lower than the auto average.^ 

Thus from 1958 to I960 the figures level off. They are still 
significant, however, and sYvm that auto has gotten the worst of the post- 
wa?^ecessions. The 1958 high was due to sales difficulties Pf^!^ ^° 
the auto industry; but the continued high level of unemployment is indi- 
cated by the two later figures. 



1. Edwin A. Lahey, "Unemployed Law", New York Post, !fey 29, I963. 

2, Ibid. 

3 Employment a nd Earnings , bulletin of the Division of I.5anpower and 
L lSeXltatistics, Depat tment of labor, June, 1962, Annual Supplement 
Ssuervol. 8, no. 12 P. 87, table SA-33. These figures are supplement- 
edSy statistics on the percentage of laborers in manufacturing who_^were 
^employed. In I96I, that percentage was l5.3, topped only by construct- 
^onfat 21.7^. For experienced workers, the over-all percentage unem- 
ployed for 1961 was ^,%, Thus I96I continues the pattern set by the per- 
iod 1958-60. Ibid, p. 88, table SA-3U. 
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The uiuon as a wahole, therefore, is faced with a furious cri- 
sis which the passage of time can only exacerbate. But if the general 
«.!ihprshio is hit harl the Negro worker is hit even harder. The percent- 
fgf of unLployed S males fs slightly more than double that of whxtes.l 

% l^Vhite Males Idled ; % Noimhite Ifales Id&Sd | 



Table I. P^- 



1958 , 6.1 J 13^ 

i;~6 1 11^ 



119^9 
1 



1 1960 
! 



U,8 i 10,7 



il96l! 5.7 ; ^2.9 



These figures probably slightly exaggerate the '^^^i^ °f J^j! 

Snt°?C*f in ff experienced worker category, in non-«inB and nnn- 
fS ofoSSKm, were nnLployed. The comparable figure for wtotes xs 
13«3 per cent,^ 

If we take that 17,6^ fig^e and knock it down a point or t^o 
.or Betroit (Michigan as^awhol-^^^^^^ -p f--— -,,, 

rlrisScfpSirsLrbrt^^^^^^^^ 

rer^yfi^ae^ar^:^^-^^^^^^^^^ 

were that high, there would be blood in the streets. 

i..ion prcSef f^ri^n^^if SlLJSir Hf ir^^^^^^^^^ 

a suburb or rural area, he is not there to receive it. 

These facts shed considerable light on the seeming ingratitude 
0, the Negrf ?:r SfLLuent mw --f,-^,f^,SiircuS? ff-^T^' 
rar1e'?ajrr^'sSSJrSSS1hfr;:3sTon-\nd^lw,-ridden 

Negro r 



1, Employment and Earnings , pp 6O-6I 

2, Ibid, p. 89, table SA-36. 
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THE ROLE OF THE U A W 



But clearly Walter Reuther is not responsible for the Weg-o 's 
condition. "te'lmlUs defended the ji^Jjt^ff gross to ^^^J^^o^ 
portunity and pay standard3.^^r^^^ -^ ^'T^'r^ 

responsxbxlity for the aosence ox_^pp r ^ ^ decent 

opportunities for » joes Ope„.^ .„ the^o^aft u^^^^ ^^^ .egro^hite 

SrereriramoS no? Slo^ent as a *cle. But there are few 

such problems within the UM itself. 

^x • .-io.i.r this fact— that Reuther cannot be held respon- 

3ibie-.hicJ siirss"- t'f%'o/^ri^oZsZ£^^^^^^^ 

There is, for the IfX^^l^l^Jt^istn^i^L^esn the hierarchy 
ership, a serxous gap ^^ P^°f ^^^ f ^ obvious:y this did not happen over- 
and a section of the rank and fxle. J^^y/-";^-^^^. ^^ ^^ the UAW's history, 
night, but it is n^anifested most clearly at thxspoxnt^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^. ^^^ 

There have been opposxtxon caucuses ^^^J^J^;^;^ incorrect to label the 
potential of the Sheffield-led TULG(xtxs perhaps x ^^^ 

^heffieldites an opposition caucus xn the strxct sense oi 
such is Searly thfdirection of their development). 

The UM leadership has adopted a f^^^fllX^Vfrnllltf 
and the TULC. " 'Horace -f- does any wo^k'^c^^^^^^^ ^.,^^ 

representatives complaxned, 'he doesn t coorax ^ tpgycho- 
articles about -^^^^^^^^.^^XllllZlly. completely miss the point: 

logical' ^^Pl^"^-^^^"J °^.S f long now! he's been so exposed as the 

uRe's been carryxng the ball ^o^ong now, ^^^^ dominates , 

leader in this fight? he's ^^^^"^^^g^^^^J^Jd SimseH and he hurts others. "^ 
his life... He has become emotxonally scarrea nxmbexx 

n^ i-..-^ nc, that the Negro community as a whole is concerned 

^^n, ^^ 4 rtf -fsf ISaSx^^rcftLer To Sir 

that when WN leaders explain the " Jjf ^f ^Jf JJ^ political coalition in 

in the AFI.CIO or the "P^^^^^°^^" ^f^^i^ge^are no longer of consequence 
Detroit, they tallc to a wall. These things are^ s ^^^^^^ ^^ .^ 
to the Negro community, because its loyalty xs xo x-ob 
to this tSt the UA\.T has not accomodated xtself . 

in this essentially -^ -tuation Rgth^^^^^^^^^ jf the°S^s\n~ 
usual adeptness at channeling ^--^^^fjj^^^^f ^.p^^alsf ^a^t^ he 
to workable or at least ^^^'"^^f ?, J°ScS gSnsfwel^aristic benefits that 

r/:^.^1n?ln?shSS;To;^tl.n^;i;oi:'er^ ke mw is .ore 



1, Greenstone^ op. cit.^ p» 96. 
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Plnsplv tied politically to a Democratic administration which is adamant- 
^ioSosed to shorter hours or the kind of sizable bargaining gams whxch 
SghtTelp off!set the effects of unemployment in the industry, What has 
SSdamentally happened is ironic. Reuther used the bargaxnxng table to 
e^ape ?he incSinties of independent politics Now however, hxs pol- 
itical connections prevent him from bargaining for solutions. 

T-Hc nroi^osals accordingly, no longer have the dramatic appeal 
to the rankf thSXfdidTnV/oJ^ven in ^fl'J^^Z^'llX^^^l^,'' 
ant relevance to the problem. This is ^^f ^^f ^^ f^^° f^ Said "?Vs, 
statements, "Let's dust off the Employment Act of ^^^6, he said, it s, 
c+-!n m-acticallv nevf, "it's been used so littleo"-^ The Act to wnicn ne 
Jefers'^as no Seth! ^Reuther is really saying "We need a government pr o- 
^a^ to provide jobs," Another Reuther proposal, played up by the UAW, 
Sfthe elevation of UAWworkers to white collar jobs vd.th the ^^to com- 
Zll^lT ThPAui^o commnies, not only avrare of the tremendous re-training 
foSf mfJoSrinrC^b^t also aiaid that the UAW wanted - openi2_ 
for its militants on the hard-to-organxza white collar level, were under 
stLdabirhesnant,2 In aw case, it is hard to see how such a program 
^n^^fdonore than chip away at joblessness. Reuther 's third recent pro- 
; Sl,':i?rsoSaf mL: fppeal'and.of S^-^er bargaining Potential, was 
for aircraft companies to create an industry-wide fund for severance pay 
for laid-off workers<.3 But again, this is only chipping away. 

One possible avenue for increasing UA¥/ membership is the organ- 
izing of tecSilSans and professional workers. But a/ter several years, 
the mw office and Technical Department has recruited only 35,000 members. 
In the periid 1960-61 alone, membership in the UAW as a whole dropped by 
I35!l22!^ Its settlements in the past two years with such companies as 
Chrysler , Ford, Allis -Chalmers and Studebaker -Packard have been almost ex- 
^Sively geared to raise standards for employed workers. 

The UAW, therefore, is failing to deal with the ^^art of its . 
t^oblem in a way that might make possible a rapprochement ^^^^ its Negro 
^ V !^>,^r^ xJt lie, bP carefu-T here to avaid two misconceptions. There is 
TsSg^tion St^i thafSe 'tULC is calling for a break with Kennedy or 
Sat the uiw bjitself could create a solution to the unemployment prob- 
Sm There is! however, the suggestion that the Reuther leadership has 
loSt tSe ability to dramatize ilsues to its membership. A major cause of 
this is the UAW relationship to Kennedyc 

If the UAW has been trapped by politics nationally, it has been 
victimized by the same irony in the city of Detroit. It is not completely 



le Lahey, op. cit, 

2, Business Vfeek , March 31^ 1^62, p<. 83, 

3, Business Week , April lk> 1962, pp 139-lItOc 
Uo Ibidc, p. lUUo 
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fair to imply that only the union's political alliances prevent it from 
pressing seriously for, say, integrated housing. The whxte rank and fxle 
are also a roadblock. "The closer to home a race issue is, the less vig- 
orous the union can afford to be on its behalf. Championing legislation^ 
which, if passed, would have few immediate effects on the white workers m 
Detroit may be one thing. Championing a law which would for example -end 
discrimination in the private housing market is quite another. 

Nevertheless, the TULC is demanding precisely such a law. The 
TULC 's argument— that Negroes cannot afford to wait until white prejudice 
is eradicated— is in accord m.th every principle of UAPf activity m the 
past* But now there is a conflict. 

This conflict was illustrated clearly in the 196I mayoralty 
election and the events which preceded it. During the administration of 
Louis Ifiriani, a middle-of-the-roader, Detroit's Negroes suffered police 
brutality in excess even of the normal quota for a big city.^ One story 
that emerged from a particularly strong vrave of brutality was told bjE re- 
Sable S sources. But even if it is apocryphal, it indicates the way 
maSwe^oes believe Walter Reuther behaves these days. For days Negro 
Sers'ISemitidto see Reuther, to ask him to intervene. Jut Reuther 
was nov^here to be found (presumably, cracked one Negro, ^^^^/^^J^PT^ 
r^+inp a Dlan for foreign aid), Reuther 's secretary is a Negro. Finally, 
Shen he? Msband was victimized by the police, Reuther called lOrianx. 

?Jhen election time arrived, GOFE, which in Detroit stands for 
+h^ TTAW endorsed Miriani. At the time, the lone Negro city councilman 
S: off erSg arameidment to a city ordinance intended to P-^-t Negoes 
from the police., men the incumbent mayor refused to support the Patrick 
w^ ^+ Si Tmr broke with COPE and supported Jerome Cavanaugh, The 
J:sSrwas a sharp de?2tlor CO?e. GavaSugh's victory was attributed to 
tJe iejo vote! TULC did most of the precinct work, and was supported co- 
vertl?^Y mile COPE precinct workers. The TULC 's influence in the shops 
waf 2^monstrated by its ecellent showing on Detroit's west side, near the 
concentration of the more populous, militant ^^.f °-^Jg!° J^f J^'^I^f ^^j 
less to say, TULC 's prestige in the Negro community got a shot m the arm, 
and the name of the UAW was considerably weakened.^ 

The third area where Reuther has fallen is within the labor 
„+ ,+:pnf His failure to oppose the censure of A. Philip Randolph 
?:hris deeplf ;dm?red by Se rankSnd-file Negro worker), a censure which 
blamed RandSphfS the labor-Negro breach, earned him ill .nil. His iir^ 
piied threat to resign from the board of the mCP at the txme f the 
mACP-ILaTO battle is another mark against him m the eyes of the TULC. 



1,. Wilson, op. cit., p. 29« 

o T^.+r.r.n+ Hparinss OP. cit. See the following testimony: Arthur John- 
• !v^cut!ve secreta?; of the Detroit NIVACP (pp 300-309); former police 
SicrJoJSl StSenp?321--330); former police officer Jesse Ray (pp 

369-388), 
3, Greenstone, op, cit,, pp 91-93* 
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It seeins obvious here that Reuther^ ?Ao surely Ms well aware of the valid- 
ity of Randolph's charges against the craft unions^ and who himself has 
not infrequently remarked upon craft discrimination^ felt too involved al- 
ready in hostility Tfithin the Federation to take on another burden. He is 
also reluctant to open up the hornet *s nest which this type of operation 
would entailo But again^ there is the choice j and for the Negro^ Reuther 
has chosen wrong <, 

Finally^ there is the thorny question of Negro officers and 
staff within the 'UMI itself o The TULC cannot and should not be educated 
to oppose separate Negro representation today as Negro militants ?j-ere in 
the JfortieSo The failure of the UA¥ to have a Negro member of the Board 
in 1961 is probably a product of three rather tragic factors<> The union 
chose to fight rank and file bias on bread and butter issues— seniority 
rights for Negroes ^ etco It did not fight for y^hat it viewed as an ephem- 
eral gain-- Negro representation — the mnning of which might endanger vic- 
tories for the NBgro on bread and butter issues « The second factor is the 
over-idealistic propensities of the leadership^ y^hich stucknto the "Jim 
Crow-in-reverse" theory long after the unfolding of a nevf civil rights^ 
movement with new demands eroded its applicability. Thirdly^ the quali- 
fied Negroes were mainly untrustworthy from the Reuther point of view* 
Willoughby Abner (Chicago) and Sheffield are both too independent to fit 
into a disciplined Reuther leadership^ as any genuinely independent Negro 
leader would beo 

The rationale of the Negro demand for Negro officers is clear- 
ly a legitimate one,. From the NBgro point of view^ even Reuther cannot 
be trusted—and in the labor movement^ if not Reuther^ who else? "So long 
as discrimination persists in labor ^ the black worker is perpetually a man 
with a different point of view j however devoted his white brothers may be 
to his weifare.."^ Because^ then^ from the TUIC point of view^ the race 
question is of necessity ihe question^ Negro qua Negro representation is 
appropriate today whereas it was not appropriate in 19U5 when ^he question 
Yras something elseo 

Reuther finally put a Negro on the Boards but he put "his" Ne- 
gro on^ Jack Edi^ards^ a respected staff member who has been involved mush 
more in straight union bargaining than in any civil rights work. The Chi- 
cago UAW Negroes and the TULC had demanded either willoughby Abner or 
Sheffield for the postc 

-^ ^f -^ -jf -5^ 

There ?/as a time when Walter Reuther consistanily trespassed on 
the unconventionalo Most labor leaders have habitually sought a level of 
stability^ not to stir things up^ and to conduct the bargaining affairs of 
the union inprivate* Reuther was markedly different© 



la Tom Kahn^ "The New Negro and the New Moderation"^ New Politic S j vol. I, 
no. Ij, Fall^ 1961^ p. 70^ 
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For one, Reuther— the Puritan— -never let Cadillacs jar his re- 
lationship to the members,. Reuther 's salary did go up' (although not by an 
amount comparable to presidents cf other large unions), but he resisted it. 
It was as if the position, vrhich had practical necessities, forced its con- 
ditions upon himj Reuther recognized that, if he were a Puritan, the secon- 
dary leadership was not, and they vranted more money. To this day Reuther 
retains this aspectj he can still be heard criticizing the AFL-CIO for a- 
dopting its ethical practices code in the gambling room of a Puerto Rican 
hotel at the height of the tourist season.l 

Other unique traits still characterize him. He is still domin- 
ated by a restlessness which appears publicly in his frequent proposals for 
everything from foreign aid to new schools. But the Reuther of today is 
only a shadow of the 19^6 UAW President, who was always sensitive enough 
to rank and file mood to keep one step ahead of it, Reuther was produced 
by an extremely unusual union which had fought its way to stability and 
then had defeated its Communist element, ' not by expMsion, but by a dis- 
cussion which educated the rank and file. The UAW was continually in mo- 
tion towards a new goal—bargaining or political. And Reuther could al- 
ways be depended on to provide the leadership, to come up with something 
to satisfy membership restlessness. The wage increase without price^in- 
crease demand was stirring because it hit at the heart of the inflatmon 
and excessive corporate prerogatives which the union had fought during the 
war. Even the shorter work week proposal, while not new, was again strik- 
ing at the heart of the union's number one concern. But today there is 
nothing, 

OTERE DO T'ffi STAND? 

In the 'forties and 'fifties, left-wing socialists supported, 
hot Reuther, but the Reuther caucus, both as an alternative within the la- 
bor movement as a whole and as the leadership within the UAW. That posx- 
tion was based on strategic considerations of tiie elements w ithxn the Reu- 
ther group and the alternatives available to it. For a period of approx- 
imately two decades, the tendencies of theiaiion to inch toward radicalxza- 
tion were reflected by the grouping around Reuther, This, despite the 
fact that church and conservative elements also found their home in the 
Reuther caucus as a means of defeating the once-powergul Stalinist group- 
ing within the union, Itiat were the radical tendencies? During the war, 
the constant pressure in the UAW was towards relaxation of wartime res- 
trictions on labor's rights. After the war, the socially visionary aspect 
of the Reutherites emerged in strong labor party sentiment, which Reuther 
himself squashed (despite more than verbal opposition from Emil Mazey and 
other top leaders) with promises to reform the Democratic Party, As men- 
tionedTffore, Reuther escaped from independent politics and challenged ^ 
the prerogatives of the bourgeoisie at the same time, by using the bargain- 
ing table t'. effect what are— over the long run— political benefits (such 
as un-.mployment insurance). Wage increase and no price increasej guaren- 



1, television inter^d.ew with IJIike Wallace, 1962, 
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teed annual wage; shorter work week; these implicitly presented basic chal- 
lenges to corporative "rights." Secondly^ at its height^ the Reuther cau- 
cus offered an unparalleled example of rank rand file participation in high 
level political debateo I'Jhen the 'Stalinists were beaten^, it was completely 
the product of grass roots revolt* Thus, apart from the comparatively rad- 
ical substantive program of the Reuther group, it created a cadre of arti- 
culate, sophisticated and politically-oriented militants, I/hen Reuther 
spoke (as quoted earlier) of the UAW as the vanguard, he spoke words which 
we spoke as well (although mth a larger meaning). And we were right then 
in terms of the potential of the union and the caucus which led it, des- 
pite the failure of that potential to bear the fruit we foresaw. Lastly, 
although we ?rere not Reutheritescin any sense of the term (any more than 
we are Wilsonites in supporting the BLP), no progressive alternative ex- 
isted to the Reuther group. The Reuther leadership was, in fact, consid- 
erably to the left of the ranks themselves during the ^f if ties p 

What happened? In all respects, the UAW suffocated in the post- 
war reaction and the cold war repression: 

1) Membership interest 'and radicalism declined — even though it 
remained superior to other unions. Concommdtant with a bureaucratic ad- 
justment externally (which we shall discuss below), the leadership succumbed 
more and more to the internal concern fcr their own job security which 
characterizes American trade unionism. The Reuther caucus stiil holds 
meetings— and there is an admirable absence of the kind of bureaucratic 
repression which exists in other unions. But democracy has become formal, 
and positive interaction'betv/een leadership and rank and file no longer 
exists « Reuther himself, by acting to stem more radical elements within 
his caucus;^, bears responsibility for part of this process. The general a- 
pathy and connervatism pf post-?mr America takes the rest of the blame « 

2) The leadership has created an external relationship v/ith 
bourgeois politics whose ties ccannot be undone as easily as they were 
cementedo- The 'leadership, consistant with the above-mentioned alienation 
from the ranks, now has a self-interest in the Democratic Party l:per^-^e, 
all aside from its interest in avoiding the uncertainties of militant 
class struggle politics© 

3) Its relationship to the Democrats in a period when the Demo- 
crats serve as the most coherent instrument for uniting the society under 
capitalism for cold war purposes makes it impossible for the UA¥ to engage 
militantly in either bargaining or politics. Kennec^ will not permit a 
shorter work week or basic control over corporative prerogatives, although 
he curtails corporative excesses such as the steel increase o He demands 
that unions adhere to the rlimits of his bargaining goals* Reuther cannot 
therefore either carry out a genuinely radical program against unemploy- 
ment or deflect it as was his wont (social bargaining) in the past mth 
more moderate proposals which did not present basic political challenges • 
This is a basic point, because it means that today , the Reuther leadership 
is no longer a hesitantly progressive force, but a definite roadblock to 
the more militant demands of a section of the ranks. This mainly denotes 
the Negro autoworkers, who from their militance provide the best vantage 
point for viewing the decline of the union* 
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U) In line with the above ^ the membership-leadership tensdcDn 
moimts as the union becomes more unable to deal minimally with the "minor" day 
to day to day shop problems • Unemployment and the union reaction to it has 
rendered the steward helpless in the face of a) layoffs before the ninety day 
security period (the union was in the past capable of intervening informally 
to prevent some layoffs before the ninety days were up)^ b) new safety hazards^ 
and c) speedup. 

We come therefore ^ to several conclusions which revise our past 
estimate of the situation in the auto industry. Reuther is still a superior al- 
ternative to the "business union" elements both ?fithin and Yfithout the AFL-CIO. 
His group has however^ in the face of crisis^ sold out to cold war bourgeois poli- 
tics j, the protection of an elite of employed workers ^ and the stability of the of- 
ficial positions of his associates. 

The Negroes in opposition to Reutherism are today the vanguard - the 
inheritors of "the past progressivism of the Reuther caucus • They are the architects 
of the future* The Reuther leadership has itself become a barrier to the fulfillment 
of those aims which are the logical culmination of the TUKJ fight and program* The 
program and policies of present day Reutherism must be swept away for the UAW tocnce 
again become a source of hope for the Negro struggle^ the trade union movement and 
a leftward devitalization of American politics. 
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